THE  LAST THIRTY YEARS
completion of the scheme, its conception was prompt and was due to a
benefactor. The late Lord Duveen, then Sir Joseph Duveen, imme-
diately on the appearance of the Interim Report, offered to build
certain much needed art galleries for the Museum, the National
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery; and he made the sole
stipulation that the Government should carry out the Commission's
recommendations on the scientific and library side. He fulfilled his
part of the bargain;' the Government have done their best to carry-
out theirs.
A suggestion had been put forward before 1917 that a Twentieth-
Century Catalogue should be published as a supplement to the General
Catalogue. Meanwhile that great work rapidly went out of print and
became rare, while the vast development of libraries on both sides
of the Atlantic, but particularly in the United States, made compe-
tition, and very high prices were paid for sets. Robert Farquharson
Sharp, who succeeded Dr. Pollard as Keeper in 1924, put to the
Trustees a scheme for a more or less mechanical incorporation of
accessions and reprint of the whole, calculated to take a dozen years
or so, and this was approved. But when work began this plan was
found so unworthy of the Museum that it was'expanded to include
thorough revision. The old catalogue was full of errors, due to speed
in printing, for Garnett^ as we have seen, had sacrificed perfection to
punctuality in the appearance of the fascicules. The Treasury natur-
ally hesitated, but was persuaded, and a new grade of twenty Assistant
Cataloguers, of the same type as the Assistant Keepers, was recruited.
The Rockefeller Foundation helped nobly, especially by providing
for a discount to be given to the first hundred American libraries to
subscribe. The first volume of the new Catalogue appeared in 1931.
It goes on, though much hindered by the war, since many of the
Staff are in the Army, for it is an obligation. But it will take perhaps
four times the original estimate of a dozen years, and it will be in
many more volumes.
Sir Frederic Kenyon retired at the end of 1930. It is fortunate
that as all but the first five years of his Directorship were to be a time
of such difficulty, the Museum was destined to have at its head
during them a man of power to face and overcome difficulty. More
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